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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Laughter: An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic. Henri Bergson. Au- 
thorized translation by Claudesley Brereton and Fred Rothwell. 
New York : The Macmillan Company. Pp. vi -f- 200. 
As usual, Professor Bergson is fortunate in his translators. There is 
a cockiness of expression in this version of " Le Rire " not altogether true 
to the suave dignity of the original, but the matter is such that the manner 
becomes it. Laughter, if Professor Bergson is right, is also cocky : an im- 
pertinence, he says somewhere, and it is with laughter that he here deals. 
His handling is in terms of the characteristic of Bergsonian philosophy. 
This is constituted by analytic dualisms of time and space, quality and 
quantity, life and matter. Time, quality, and life are real and potent, the 
very stuff and texture of existence: space, quantity, and matter are but 
negations and inversions thereof, mere appearances of the living onrush. 
The routine of the daily life, our social relations, our amusements, are 
combinations of this process with its negations — spatializations of time, 
intellectualizations of instinct, mechanizations of life. The exigencies of 
action make them so : they are the soul of use, and it is by its utilities that 
life maintains itself. There exists, however, a dimension in which utili- 
ties, with their concepts and generalizations, have no worth, where intellect 
is satanic rather than salvational, where only concrete and living individ- 
ualities count, where the elan vital is encountered with no veils between. 
In this dimension lies the field of art, which, " whether it be painting or 
sculpture, poetry or music, has no other object than to brush aside utili- 
tarian symbols, the conventional and socially accepted generalities, in 
short, everything that veils reality from us, in order to bring us face to 
face with reality itself." The older way of expressing this true and an- 
cient doctrine is to say that art is intrinsic and expressive, the residual 
life extrinsic and utilitarian — sometimes. 

But the art of comedy is excommunicate from this election. It deals 
not with individuals, but with types; it is external and observational, not 
internal and imaginative. Only averages are its care, and the inductive 
sciences its kin, in that in method and object its " observation is always 
external and the result always general " (p. 169). And this must be, since 
the essence of the comic is to be a mechanization of life, a petrifaction of 
the labile, a mechanization and petrifaction not, however, through and 
through, but capable of correction, and therefore subject thereto at the 
hands of laughter. But that laughter's function may be universal, its ob- 
ject, the comic, must be general and not individual. Comedy, hence, can 
not reveal reality. 

Whether it is because of this metaphysical preconception that the 
analysis of objects of laughter is limited to French comedy from Moliere 
to Labiche, or because such an analysis has led to this generalization in 
terms of the Bergsonian metaphysic, can not be easily said. Certainly, to 
find in addition that laughter must concern itself with something human, 
in its social relations; that it must be divorced from emotion, requiring a 
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"momentary anesthesia of the heart," points to the first alternative, for 
these are deducible from M. Bergson's interpretation of life and nature. 
And it is only such a deduction that would see the comic object everywhere 
as a " mechanization of life " — caricature, because it involves rigidity and 
disproportion of feature; repeated or inverted movements, because they 
have, when alive, a continually changing aspect; character, because it is 
funny when automatism is opposed to freedom, the persistent and uncon- 
scious self-admiration of vanity to the labile and scientific cautiousness of 
modesty. 

Hence, it is not impossible that if M. Bergson had gone further afield 
for his cases of the comic, if, instead of confining himself to the comedy of 
literature and social life, he had sought out the occasions of laughter in 
nature and the other arts, he might have found it needful to modify his 
theory a little. Granted that it lightens the cases he cites, does it equally 
illuminate the laughter occasioned by tickling, by fear, by victory, by re- 
lease from any kind of suppression or tension? In cases of this sort is 
not the elan vital really liberated from, rather than a victim of, the contin- 
gencies of mechanization? How does the "mechanization of life" ex- 
plain the comic of music, of discords of pure colors that many artists find 
laughable? What human or social relation is actually to be seen in these 
things ? 

Then laughter itself — is it really " unemotional " ? It is true that 
mirth is not anger nor pity nor horror nor joy, but need it be any the less 
an emotion on its own account? As well deny it of any other that has an 
identifiable individuality. That mirth is not a negative nor depressed 
emotion is obvious, that it is cruel and pitiless is often true, but then so 
are joy and anger among the exalted emotions, and fear, among the de- 
pressed ones. The " anesthesia " of the heart is common to all emotions, 
to say the least — that is why they are emotions. They are selfish, central, 
exclude alternatives. They consume their object, each according to its 
fashion. If laughter hurts, so does anger; if mirth is blind, so is joy. And 
just as these are not intrinsically corrective, neither is mirth. Arising 
first as an intrinsic expression of certain values in existence, it acquires a 
secondary character which is in no way essential or definitive of it. Its 
utility is an artifact, not a natural growth, and the other emotions can 
participate in a similar utility, for if people dislike being laughed at, they 
also dislike being stormed at or pitied, and seek to change the conditions 
which evoke these emotions. 

Now are such conditions also mechanizations of life? And if they are 
not, may not some of those which evoke mirth also be innocent of that 
rigor? In nature there seem to be many such innocents. But even if 
there be one only, M. Bergson's subtle and fascinating book is rendered 
by it a "fallacy of composition" in which one object of mirth, viz., the 
petrifaction of the labile, is identified with all, and in which one incidental 
utility is converted into constitutive function. Tet not altogether, for at 
the end M. Bergson finds laughter also sympathetic, containing a " move- 
ment of relaxation," a relief from the strain of living, analogous to dream. 
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And perhaps in its fundamental and deeper nature, laughter is that and 
only that. 

H. M. Kallen. 
University of Wisconsin. 

The Philosophy of Music: A Comparative Investigation into the Prin- 
ciples of Musical Esthetics. Halbert Hains Britan. New Tork: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1911. Pp. xiv + 252. 

After a somewhat laborious " Introduction," the treatise in hand com- 
prises a "Psychological Analysis of the Elements of Music," with chap- 
ters on rhythm, melody, harmony, and musical expression, and a discus- 
sion of " The Philosophy of Music," considered with reference to the ap- 
peal and the content of music to musical criticism and to education. 

The perspective of the " psychological analysis " may be indicated by 
a typical passage: "Rhythm ... is an attribute of neural activity in- 
bred in the nervous tissues through ages and cycles of development and 
growth before the mind was capable of true creative work such as both 
melody and harmony imply. Consequently the music of undeveloped 
tribes and of uncultivated taste is preponderatingly rhythmical. Instru- 
ments of percussion are the favorite musical instruments of men in the 
lowest stages of mental development " (p. 63). The combined authority 
of physiology and anthropology is characteristic of the day, but to the 
reviewer it seems too often to amount merely to the restatement of fa- 
miliar facts in grotesque or pedantic terms, less a profit to learning than 
a trial of temper. 

Professor Britan is better in his discussion of melody and harmony 
where neither protoplasm nor " primitive man " can be conveniently ad- 
jured. In melody he finds the gist of " musical thought," to which he 
proceeds to apply the rhetorical criteria of unity, strength, grace, original- 
ity, significance. While these terms serve no deeper purpose than to point 
to certain obvious features of musical composition sufficiently analogous 
to their literary counterparts to justify the terminology, yet in this there 
is a real service. For in the first place, it is worth while to suggest for 
musical description a set of analogies other than the overused (and often 
absurd) ones of painting and architecture; and in the second place, in a 
thoroughly profitable chapter on " Musical Criticism," Dr. Britan points 
the practical need and application of his terms. As to the quite different 
matter of penetrating the nature and analyzing the appeal of melody, it 
can hardly be maintained that we are much advanced. 

A suggestion that invites consideration is that the plaintive effect of 
the minor mode is due to the primacy of the major in the general ordina- 
tion of our musical conceptions : " So here in the minor scale, when we 
feel the unrest and yearning it produces, we are yearning in reality for 
the more natural order of the major mode" (p. 146). This, of course, is 
but another application of the "expectation" theory to musical inter- 
pretation — like all the rest, still leaving with us, unsolved, the foundation 
of such expectancy. 

A general key to Professor Britan's position is his excellent saying, 



